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cerning the nature of perception and the function of the percept, 
realism may become at least a truly tenable doctrine. 

James Bissett Pratt. 
Williams College. 



PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

I. Animism 

OUE age interprets everything differently from any previous age 
of the world because of its individualistic bias and preoccu- 
pations. The element or unit — social, political, economic, logical — 
has achieved a unique reality of its own, and, in turn, claims a dis- 
tinct ontological, or at least methodological status. Now this status, 
like the commercial credit of a nation, is in a certain sense an arte- 
fact ; it is real as the ideal is real : it is only in part actual. Political 
democracy has had a guiding fiction of this sort for over a century, 
an ideal reality which is undergoing a transformation, before our 
very eyes, into a still different ideally real form in terms of what we 
call industrial democracy. This transformation is taking place by 
reason of the new demands of the actual. Never has the guiding 
fiction been unreal, but it has at times lost touch with the situation 
which generated it : at such times it has turned for security from its 
original methodological utility and set tip for itself a claim of onto- 
logical validity. The problem of the world just now is the difficult 
one, in the midst of the momentous actualities of the present, of 
recognizing the real in the emerging, without repudiating it in the 
passing, ideal. 

The same is true of that part of human activity and interest 
which we have come to call psychology. Like every other science, 
like every other art, like every part of the life of every individual 
or group of sentient creatures whose behavior is not wholly statable 
as mere immediate response to stimulus, psychology has had, now 
has, its guiding fictions. At a time when the soul could be conceived 
as a finer form of matter (as air or moisture or fire) diffused 
through external objects as well as through the body itself — a form 
of matter which is breathed in and out, perhaps, to maintain the 
balance of vital with environmental forces, and which, in percep- 
tion, is conceived to be transmissible in diaphanous films from the 
object to the sense-organ — at such a time we see the psychological 
ideal in process of becoming disengaged from the actual. It still 
stands very close to the facts; hence the power of such primitive 
conceptions to compel our attention: we find ourselves in any new 
formulation, as in recent behaviorism, going back, in principle, to a 
kind of animism. 
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Now what does this mean except that our postulates in any sci- 
ence derive from our experience, are indeed a part of experience 
used to interpret another part. The presuppositions of our science 
are our playful, our experimental, our semblant handling of the 
world in the effort to understand ourselves. It-is-as-if : such is the 
history of philosophy and of science. And every little pretense of 
being what we are not has left us more just that which we pretend. 
Pythagoras pretended that we human beings, like the ordered world 
of stars and stones about us, are ruled by mathematical norms. 
Christian theologians played with the idea of a transcendent or im- 
manent Logos. Galileo led us in the game of likening the world to 
a play of forces — as in a mechanism or machine. Darwin thrills us 
with the picture of a world that is born and grows and dies. And 
now psychology — at last come to its own — plays with the playing 
itself: our lives are lived, it discovers, increasingly in terms of a 
world we make, decreasingly in terms of a world we find. 

It is the culmination of the As-if in man : the data of the science 
lie within, are obtained by a unique procedure called introspection, 
and tend to become reified as an order ontologically real in itself. 
It has out-if-ed itself; like some war-dance of savages, it has for- 
gotten itself, as they at times forget their dance is mere play and 
turn to killing each other in dead earnest. Such is the history of 
psychology : a kind of auto-da-fe. 

II. PSYCHOLOGISM 

If now we seek to get back to the logically playful attitude of 
our postulates, perhaps we may discover the point at which we fell 
into these self-destructive incompatibilities. If, as in all science, we 
recognize that our psychological laws and principles are merely our 
ways of conveniently handling our environment in the effort to 
shape it to our ends ; or, perhaps we should say, if we recognize that 
our science is our experimental fumbling with the forces about us 
in order to find out just what our ends are, just what our desires and 
interests may be, stated in terms of fresh predicaments — if such is 
our conception of that part of our behavior which we call scientific 
m relation to other parts of our behavior, then obviously we have 
abandoned the playful attitude (and by implication are no longer 
masters in the situation) if at any point we have mistaken, like the 
savage warriors, any part of our play-technique for the actuality 
itself. 

And this we seem to have done in the history of our dealings 
with mind. So true is this that the very phrase I have used in the 
previous sentence will not strike the reader at first perhaps as in- 
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congruous with the new point of view. We have eome to speak of 
mind (and the same is true of matter in the physical sciences) as 
if it were a given actuality instead of a mere directive ideal or con- 
ceptual shorthand in our method of managing the actual. Or, to 
put it in another way, we have missed the distinctive fact about our- 
selves as the group of animals called human, viz., that we do live, as 
the other animals do not, in terms of the remote stimulus and the 
delayed response ; philosophically stated, we live in terms of an in- 
definitely complex system of intermediary means to the ends repre- 
sented in our inherited trends and our acquired drives; or, once 
more, we live in an ideally as well as in an actually real world. 

The hypostasizing of our handling our instruments, our means, 
our symbols, is just, then, the most fatal mistake we could make in 
our effort to understand ourselves and the universe about us. It is 
fatal, not because it substitutes an artefact for the fact, but because 
the substitution has been made unwittingly. Science continually 
makes such substitutions for its own purposes — in its temporary 
methodological hallucinations — and thereby discovers, perhaps we 
should say creates, new validities, if not new values. But in this 
conscious self-illusion of scientific method the fresh insights are 
assimilated to the actual, whereas in the pursuit of the ignis fatuus 
of an unconsciously hypostasized abstraction, the fiction is brought 
to the test only of the fictitious and the methodological cat jumps at 
its own conclusions world without end. 

Psychology has been chasing its own tail. That autoerotic ecstasy 
could have been brought to a halt only by the inrushing impetus 
and impatience of the dog of scientific method under the name of 
behaviorism — the ancient enemy of every form of methodological 
autointoxication. But turning, however reluctantly, from the entic- 
ing metaphor, lest I too become enamored of its ineluctable round, 
what I mean is that since the time when the primitive behaviorist 
attuited the truth in his animism, down through the instructive 
gropings of the Greeks, the logical introversions of the Scholastics, 
to the double vortex of modern parallelism, we have been gradually 
turning our increasing facility with symbols into a means of self- 
destruction logically, much as we have elsewhere been using our 
scientific control of the forces of nature to exterminate the human 
race. 

But perhaps a bolshevist behaviorism has glimpsed a new order 
of things and the self-inducing cat of introspectionism can marry 
the dog of scientific method. At any rate let us, in infantile phan- 
tasy, envisage the union; the words, concepts, meanings, symbols we 
have been using in psychology (whether of Mediterranean or of 
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Anglo-Saxon origin) originally signified some extension of an actu- 
ally appropriated situation into outlying regions of possible re- 
sponse. A primitive methodologist, be he caveman or Greek Sophos, 
when he wished to thus reach out into the unknown or partially 
known about him, to control it, and as part of the process of con- 
trolling it, to state it, said he breathed it. Breathing it (psyche, 
pneuma, spiritus, anima) thus becomes a new personal-social instru- 
ment for dealing with it. An idea is an image, a shape, a form, a 
film-impression or copy of the object which fits the sense-organ of 
the perceiving subject : knowledge is like fitting into like. Such are 
the practical, appropriative, participative origins of psychological 
nomenclature and method. A Plato derives his classification of the 
faculties of the individual from the social classes of his time and 
their respective functions. An oriental religious cult striving to 
maintain itself in an occidental context fabricates a kingdom not 
of this world in which it is triumphant, and, looking about in the 
abundance of the Greco-Roman culture for the forms with which 
to give this artefact stability and prestige, it finds these breath- 
words and film-words and turns them to its purposes. Under the 
influence largely of this religious interest, the hypostasizing of ab- 
stractions began — the fixation of fictions as fact. The history of 
European thought in modern times has been largely the more con- 
sistent carrying out of this entifying of the fiction. In Descartes 
and Spinoza the ontological work is complete and the stage is set 
for that tense modern drama of confrontations known as scientific 
method. British empiricism disturbs the dogmatic slumber of an 
ontophilic philosophy only itself to fall into a vicious tail-chasing 
solipsism, leaving psychology, however, with its bad dreams which 
suggest an anxiety-state. 

And here we are with our parallelistic non-intersecting perpen- 
dicularism. Doubtless, with our inverted and reversed double 
images we see things right side up and single by supposing the soul 
stands on its head and is cross-eyed and temporarily, as Hegel would 
say, beside itself, its own other. An anxiety-state often develops 
into dementia precox or paranoia if its phantasies become introjected 
upon itself or projected upon the external world. Psychology, with 
its paranoiac parallelism and its precocious introspectionism, is a 
gigantic compensation, in the Freudian sense, for the failure in 
actuality, during the centuries, of the human individual to achieve 
the control his fictions and his symbols promised. Failing, as a fact, 
in getting the satisfactions he craved, he hallucinates a realm, and a 
science of it, in which he may : this is the traditional consciousness- 
psychology. 
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But, just as a nominal democracy is at last finding its way 
through the political fictions to the economic fact of freedom, so the 
science of the experiencing individual is finding its way, too, amidst 
the maze of introspectionist reifications and ontological hallucina- 
tions to a new bearing of all these in the actuality of behavior. 

III. Behaviorism 

What, then, is this Consciousness of which we have heard so 
much ; what is it as an actuality ? We are only too familiar with it 
as a guiding fiction, so familiar with it that we have forgotten its 
fictitious character and taken it for the reality to which it was to 
guide us. The very language of science, since Descartes, is satu- 
rated with the implications of an ontological dualism; it is part of 
our cultural inheritance. We can only escape the logical astigma- 
tism and strabismus which result from such defects in our very 
organ of perception by recovering, as we may, the original innocence 
of the uncorrupted eye. This, behaviorism has succeeded in doing, 
and thereby for the first time has placed psychology among the 
sciences ; for this is the mark of science that, with all acknowledg- 
ment of individual interest and bias and preoccupation, the investi- 
gator approaches his subject-matter as nearly as possible from the 
standpoint of the impartial spectator. The psychologist in the past 
has not been doing this : on the contrary he has erected his bias, his 
interest, his preoccupation into a tenet of his creed, made it the 
foundation-stone of his method (introspection). He was not a 
scientist but a modern methodological mystic. 

Turning, then, as innocently as we may, to an original and first- 
hand inspection of the facts answering to the convenient fiction 
called Consciousness, what do we find ? 

We find, for one thing, that consciousness is a social as much as 
it is an individual personal category. In consciousness the mem- 
bers of society become functions of each other. Consciousness is 
con-sciousness : a knowing together — not merely a knowing together 
of things but a together knowing of them. The very evident origin 
of our cognitive apprehension and comprehension of things is to 
be found in manipulation. Does not our thinking still bear the 
marks of the inner speaking which it is and always has been ? For a 
long time we have realized that our emotions are the survival of 
adaptive modes of response of our animal forebears. Our conscious- 
ness is but a name for the echo-folk of our ancestry ; it is the rever- 
beration in the arrested acts of accessory musculatures of old action- 
systems that once were swept only by the overt response of the 
fundamental trends. As hand and snout, and thus incidentally the 
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larynx, became freed relatively from the primary urgencies of the 
struggle for life, and as the freed hand widened and complicated the 
natural environment by the artificial weapon and tool, the larynx 
took up the function of elaborating a system of intermediaries or 
symbols for individually and socially handling this increasingly 
intricate situation. Insufflations and cries and grunts and hesita- 
tions became language, the receding stimulus and the postponed 
response became the meanings these laryngeal articulations mediate. 
Consciousness is the particular laryngeal gesture we have come 
to use to stand for the rest; nor is it impertinent to recall that sa- 
gacity means the ability to nose out the truth, and that ken means 
can. A knowing person, or a child who has reached the age when he 
knows what he is about, differs from another kind of person by vir- 
tue of having a social-personal technique the other lacks. Knowl- 
edge is power in the literal sense of the word : it is grasping, hand- 
ling, the situation effectively. "When the instrumentality or symbol 
lies outside of the organism, even the traditional psychologist finds 
no difficulty in assigning it its proper place in action or behavior. 
It is only when it lies within the organism itself that any difficulty 
appears and the necessity for an ontological dualism is supposed to 
arise. The organism as a very complicated part of nature is in a 
continual process of maintaining its integrity by intraorganic ten- 
sions and equalizations. In this endless approximation to a dynamic 
balance certain activities come to stand for certain other activities, 
for other activities either within or without the body. With the 
elaboration of the vicariating function of the larynx, at the advent 
of man, the behavior of the animal takes on rapidly the character of 
the conditioned reflex, so that the average educated cultivated human 
adult to-day reacts scarcely at all to things as they are in nature ; he 
lives in a nature transformed by human nature. This means the in- 
definite postponement of the response along with the remoter reces- 
sion of the stimulus, and consequently an increased emphasis on 
the importance of the intermediate machinery for maintaining these 
nice balances and adaptations. This machinery is to be found 
chiefly in the tonicities and tensions of the articulomotor apparatus, 
together with the similar innervations of the oculomotor and audi- 
tory action-systems. To a certain extent, of course, all the funda- 
mental trunk muscles are involved, as also those involved in breath- 
ing, blood-movement, the secretion of glands and the visceral proc- 
esses — especially as concerns what are called the unconscious and 
emotional processes. But it is the socially important articulomotor 
group of incipient and delayed responses that furnishes the clue to 
the nature of consciousness since these exhibit, in its clearest form. 
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the arrested act or attitude in its function as superinducing still 
other act-inducing attitudes. There is no limit to this function of 
the intermediary; or rather, the only limits are those of nature her- 
self. Is it any wonder the psychologist found consciousness at once 
indubitable, immutable, indiscerptible, and indefinable! He couldn't 
define it because he was seeking to state it apart from the very 
processes which alone could give it any content or meaning. 

Henry Heath Bawden. 
San Ysidro, Calif. 
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Moral Values and the Idea of God. W. R. Sor^ey. The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in The University of Aberdeen in 1914-1915. 
Cambridge University Press. New York: Putnam's. Pp. 534. 
Professor Sorley himself summarizes for his reader in a series of 
propositions the critical steps in the development of his thesis that 
God is revealed in nature through the medium of value. The sum- 
mary, even more briefly stated, is as follows : 

1. There is a distinction between knowledge of the individual 
and of the universal. For example, the ideal of science is to ter- 
minate in universal formulae, whereas history is concerned with the 
individual. The heart of the first proposition is that ultimate reality 
may be regarded as an individual. "Indeed," he says, "it may be 
said that nothing else has complete individuality" (p. 506). 

2. In seeking complete understanding of any individual it is not 
sufficient to say that it must be analyzed and synthesized ; we must in 
addition grasp the thing as a unity. This faculty of viewing an indi- 
vidual as a whole he calls synopsis, a Platonic term borrowed from 
the recent work of Dr. Merz. Thus science through analysis and 
synthesis may study the properties and the relationships of an indi- 
vidual, while there still remains that other aspect according to 
which we ascribe a certain worth to it. The two aspects are distin- 
guished as the aspect of causes, and the aspect of value, the former 
tending to direct interest to the universal, the latter to the individ- 
ual, since value resides in concrete existences exclusively. 

3. The laws of value are unique. Value may be lacking to a 
thing but not so causal connections and other properties, and more- 
over intrinsic as distinct from instrumental values belong to per- 
sons only. 

4. The intrinsic values have the same status of objective validity 
as have instrumental values or causal connections. For, as the 
author says : ' ' The grounds for denying the objectivity of morality 



